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EXAMPLES   OF   "DINANDERIE"  IN  THE   BLOOMFIELD 
MOORE    COLLECTION 

Among-  the  many  valual)le  objects  included  in  llie  collection  given  by  Mrs. 
Bloomfield  ]\Ioore  to  the  Pennsylvania  jNhisenm  and  School  of  Industrial  Art 
is  a  series  of  ancient  brass  platters  and  (jthcr  articles  of  brass  ware  which  are 
of  special  interest  owing  to  their  age  and  to  the  medicXval  industry  which  they 
represent  and  of  which  they  arc  later  examples. 

None  of  the  pieces  in  the  collection,  probably,  can  be  traced  back  to  a  date 
earlier  than  the  late  sixteenth  or  early  seventeenth  century.  One  piece,  a  bowl 
set  on  a  foot,  bears  the  date  1652,  and  is  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Hans  and 
Christina  Swede.  Two  of  the  large  platters  are  aj^proximately  of  the  same  or 
somewhat  earlier  date,  notably  that  decorated  with  the  traditional  scene  of  the 
two  Hebrew  spies  returning  to  Moses,  carrxing  the  legendary  bunch  of  grapes 
from  Eshcol  and  the  promised  land  (pi.  1  )  ;  and  that  representing  Adam  and 
Eve  near  the  fatal  apple  tree,  around  which  the  serpent  winds  its  coils  (pi.  2). 
In  this  the  foliage  fades  into  a  "dcnts-dc-Ioup"  motive.  A  stag  and  doe  look 
on.  These  two  examples  may  go  back  to  the  sixteenth  century.  Another  deep 
and  much  worn  platter  or  basin  of  the  same  character  in  the  Museum  also  gives 
a  crude  representation  of  the  same  Hiblical  episode  under  date  1620.  The  cen- 
tral scene  in  this,  however,  is  surrounded  by  two  inscribed  bands,  one  of  which 
is  in  Gothic  character. 

Two  other  similar  but  octagonal  plates  represent,  one  (pi.  3)  a  Dutch 
gentleman  and  a  Dutch  lady  in  the  costume  of  the  seventeenth  century;  the 
latter 's  head  is  adorned  with  a  feather  held  by  a  jewel.  Her  hair  falls  in  two 
braids  along  her  face.  She  wears  a  long  waistless  robe  and  square-toed  shoes. 
The  two  stand  on  either  side  of  a  triple  central  scroll,  the  middle  features  of 
which  are  respectively  an  applelike  fruit  depending  from  the  top  scroll — a  lily 
or  hyacinthlike  flower  hanging  from  the  lower — and  a  boss  forming  the  centre 
of  the  middle  scroll.  The  border  is  formed  of  plantlike  scrolls  with  large 
apples,  lilies,  tulips,  pomegranates  and  a  four-petaled  flower  depending  there- 
from ;  the  other  (pi.  4)  is  decorated  with  borders  of  bosses,  large  and  small, 
forming  an  edge  to  zones  of  figures,  plant-forms  and  animals.  The  costume 
and  headdress  of  the  central  and  two  side  figures  denote  the  late  seventeenth 
century;  birds,  peacocks,  nude  figures,  break  in  upon  a  background  of  elaborate 
foliated  scrolls,  interspersed  with  four-petaled  conventionalized  flowers  and 
complete  a  very  handsome  specimen  of  the  art. 
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Such  plates  or  platters  were  commonly  used  from  the  thirteenth  to  the 
eighteenth  centuries  for  fruit  or  for  serving  wine,  or  indeed  for  many  other 
more  homely  purposes — such  as  personal  washing  or  shaving.  Basons  were 
also  used  in  churches  to  collect  alms  and  oblations  and  were  presented  to  the 


I.      BRASS     DISH 

27^-'3    inches 

Sixteenth    Century 

Representing   Hebrew   Spies   bearing  the    Bunch   of  Grapes  from   Canaan 

Bloomfield    Moore   Collection 

bishop  for  the  prescribed  ablutions  during  the  celebration  of  sacred  rites. *^^^ 
They  were  furthermore  suspended  with  prickets  to  hold  burning  tapers  before 
altars  and  shrines  or  to  hold  cruets  containing  wine  and  water.  These  objects 
were  made  indifferently  of  silver,  either  partly  or  wholly  gilt,  and  of  brass, 
either  round  or  sexfoil,  with  enrichments  of  chasing,  engraving  or  enamelling. 

(1)  The  custom  of  the  washing  of  hands,  observed  by  bishops  and  priests  prior  to 
donning  their  vestments,  and  of  feet  before  approaching  the  altar,  is  in  accordance  with 
the  ancient  law  (Exodus  XI.,  7.  and  St.  Paul  to  Timothj^  II..  8).  At  this  time  of  the 
service,  a  bishop  removes  his  capa  and  ring,  and  receives  water  from  the  acolj'tes. 
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The  brass-beating-  industry  known  as  "dinanderie"  in  France  and  Flanders, 
where  was  estabHshed  its  best  known  center,  goes  back  at  least  to  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  took  its  name  from  the  town  of  Dinant*-^  on  the  river  Meuse, 
which  at  that  early  date  had  already  achieved  fame  for  its  art.  This  is  shown 
in  the  rhyme  of  the  "Diet  de  Paris" : 

"Les  Cliaiidcroniiicrs  soiif  en  Diiiant, 
Et  Ics  bans  ciivrs  sont  en  Brabant." 

The  above  receives  further  confirmation  from  the  comedy  "Farce  d'Amoureux" 
written  in  the  fifteenth  century,  in  tlie  course  of  which  a  husliand  sa}S  to  his 
wife : 

"A  Diiiant  ni'en  -'c'eiiLv  sans  larger 
AUer  aeliepter  nn  eJianldron     ■■'     *     *" 

Although  some  fine  examples  of  ancient  "dinanderie"  still  exist,  we  can  have  no 
idea  of  the  cjuantity  of  this  ware  produced  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  seven- 
teenth century.  It  had 
the  misfortune  to  tempt 
the  cupidity  of  every 
succeeding  generation, 
and  owing  to  the  value 
of  the  metal,  it  was  con- 
stantly remelted.  At 
this  time,  when  a  city 
was  besieged  and  taken, 
a  perquisite  of  the  artil- 
lery was  all  the  avail- 
able copper,  bronze  or 
brass  material,  which 
promptly  disappeared  in 
the    foundry. 

From  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries 
the  "chaudronniers"  or 
"dinandiers"  in  France 
lived  under  special  stat- 
utes and  regulations ; 
and  thirty-four  articles 
of  their  Communautes 
until  1420  show  them  to 
have  been  a  numerous 
and  powerful  corpora- 
tion.      The     names     of 

many  of  them  wdio  were  purveyors  to  kings  and  cjueens  or  the  great  of  the 
land  have  been  preserved,  who  must  have  been  men  of  talent.     One  Jehannim 

(2)  A  city  of  Belgium  (Netherlands). 


2.      BRASS    DISH 

1 8  J-<   inches 
Sixteenth   Century 
Representing   Adam   and    Eve    in   the   Garden   of  Ec 
Bloomfield    Moore   Collection 
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Nepveu,  who  in  1417  and  dnring  the  siege  of  Paris  was  appointed  Keeper  of 
the  King's  Coffers  and  of  the  Porte  St.  Martin,  is  especially  worthy  of  notice. 
Many  more,  however,  who  until  the  Revolution  worked   for  the   Court,  the 

Palais  de  Justice  and 
other  public  edifices, 
were  likewise  of  consid- 
erable importance. 

Philippe  de  Comines 
speaks  of  the  siege  of 
Dinant,  a  town  in  the 
district  of  Liege  wealthy 
and  great  owing  to  the 
brass  industry.  But,  in 
this  connection  may  be 
mentioned  the  fact  that 
it  is  precisely  to  this 
siege  by  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  Philippe  le 
Bon'-'^,  that  was  due  the 
ruin  of  the  local  trade. 
The  "brass-potters,"  as 
they  were  quaintly  called, 
scattered  away  from  the 
besieged  town  and  dis- 
persed, not  only  through 
the  Netherlands,  but  as 
far  as  Germany,  Eng- 
land, and  France,  where 
their  trade  already  had 
penetrated.  As  early  as 
1380,  a  "dinandier"  plied  his  trade  at  Rheims.  Another,  Jehan  de  Dinant,  is 
n.ientioned  in  the  "Comptes  de  I'Hotel  de  Charles  A'l."  as  having  furnished 
hooks  for  the  King's  rooms ;  while  the  accounts  of  the  Comte  de  Rouen  give 
the  detail  of  pieces  furnished.  Among  the  pieces  are  cauldrons  for  soup,  pans, 
wash-basons,  basons  for  other  purposes — such  as  shaving  or  washing  the  head 
— warming  pans,  kitchen  and  table  furniture  of  every  possible  description — for 
at  this  time  the  table  service  was  usually  of  brass  or  pewter. 

"*     *     *     Un  buffet  a  mctfrc  la  z'aisscllc 
Qui  est  d'etaiii  et  de  cuyvre;  car  celle 
Qui  est  d' argent  et  d'or,  en  gardcrobe 
La  faut  serrer,  de  peur  qu'on  la  desrobe." 

In  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  all  repousse  brass  work  was 
included  in  "dinanderie."     Indeed,  while  in  early  days  "Chauderonnerie''  was 


OCTAGONAL    BRASS    DISH 

\g'%    inches 

Seventeenth    Century 

Dutch    Lady   and   Gentleman 

Bloomfield    Moore  Collection 


(3)  (Memoires  Liv. 

(4)  1466. 


II.,  Ch.  I.) 
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classed  with  it,  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  word  came  to  designate  only  objects 
of  copper  and  brass,  bronze  or  pewter  "repousse,"  and  that  is  what  it  repre- 
sents to-day.  The  fine  basons  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  are 
models  of  taste  and  skill.     The  decorations  differ.     The  motives  include  mean- 


4.      BRASS    OCTAGONAL    DISH 

37    inches 

Seventeenth    Century 

Figures,  animals,  birds,  and  plants 

Bloomfield    IVIoore   Collection 


ders,  network,  garlands.  In  the  centre  a  coat  of  arms,  a  St.  George  and 
dragon,  or  the  spies  carrying  the  miraculous  bunch  of  grapes,  as  in  our  speci- 
men ;  or  the  tree  of  Paradise  with  Adam  and  Eve,  around  which  the  serpent 
winds  its  coils,  of  which,  as  already  mentioned,  a  good  example  is  also  in  the 
Bloomfield   Moore   collection.     Often   around   these    central    scenes,   bands   of 
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inscriptions  in  low  German  are  seen,  which  indicates  the  fact  that  the  industry 
had  spread  to  the  neighboring  provinces,  and  even  at  that  relatively  early  date 
was  no  longer  confined  to  Dinant. 

It  is  not  unlikely,  as  suggested  by  Henri  Havard  in  his  great  work,*^^)  that 
the  manufacture  of  these  artistic  brass  vessels  first  saw  the  light  in  the  Valley 
of  the  Meuse,  where  a  supply  of  zinc  is  found  near  Liege,  which  served  as  the 
foundation  for  pewter  ware.  So  well  was  the  industry  established  at  Liege, 
that  a  popular  adage  of  the  fifteenth  century  was  : 

"Dr  I'cvcschic  dc  Liege  viennent  totes  oevres  de  coivre  faite  et  de  haterie;" 
and  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  "Maignens"  or  Chaulderoniers  of  Dinant  and 
of  Liege  were  on  the  same  plane. 

"J'oyont  cccy.  aiitant  sitis  resjony 
Conimc  iiiig  regard  qui  se  voit  priiis  an  piege 
Oil  ling  uiaignan  de  Dinan  ou  de  Liege 
Chaidderonnier  de  dueil  evasnoiiy" — 

as  says  Roger  de  Collerye  in  his  58th  Rondelet.  The  character  of  the  trade 
with  its  artistic  tendencies  was  preserved  so  long  as  the  principal  reception 
room  in  ordinary  dwellings  was  the  kitchen. 

"Pots  de  ciiivre  et  eJuiiidrons 
CJiaudires  et  poyelles 
Bassins,  lavoirs  et  esciimoirs." 

When,  however,  it  was  transferred  to  drawing  rooms  and  dining  rooms,  as  it 
was  in  the  first  years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  "dinanderie"  lost  its  costly 
aims  and  in  the  eighteenth,  cast  iron  appeared.  In  1783  the  art  received  its 
death  blow  when  Campmas  invented  a  machine  to  cast  all  sorts  of  brass  imple- 
ments repousse,  polish,  turn,  burnish — when  it  ceased  to  be  an  art  to  become 
a  trade.      (See  Almanach  Sous  Verre,  notice  de  1783,  Col.  215.) 

The  gilded  brass  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  fine,  especially  that  of  the  second 
half  of  the  twelfth  and  of  the  early  thirteenth  centuries.  At  this  time  gilding 
was  done  with  mercury.  In  going  back  to  the  processes  indicated  by  the  Monk 
Theophilus  in  his  Book  III,  one  sees  that  artisans  took  minute  care  to  cover  the 
metal  thoroughly  with  gold  ecjually  thick  and  uniformly  bright.  Being  laid  on 
thick,  it  could  be  well  varnished,  which  gave  it  solidity  by  hardening  the  mole- 
cules. 

In  collections  are  found  gildings  that  have  preserved  a  marvelous  luster 
and  perfect  adhesion,  notwithstanding  oxidized  spots  which  have  come  through 
the  thickness  of  the  gilt  coating.  \'iollet-le-duc^'^^  mentions  pieces  which  after 
long  burial  had  become  covered  with  verdigris.  Dipped  in  diluted  acetic  acid, 
the  oxidization  fell,  and  the  gilding  reappeared  in  all  its  pristine  luster. 

The  same  author  remarks:  "What  is  charming  about  the  objects  be- 
queathed us  by  the  Middle  Ages  is  that  they,  like  those  of  classic  antiquity,  are 
made — not  for  a  privileged  class,  but  for  everyone :  and  that  they  elevate  the 
mind  of  the  poor,  as  well  as  charm  the  eye  of  the  rich."     To-day,  our  demo- 

(5)  Dictionnaire  de  I'Ai-nenblement  et  de  la  Decoration,  p.  134,  etc. 
'G)  Dictionnaire  Raisonne   du   Mobilier   Frangais,   Art.   Orfevrerie. 
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crats  scorn  artistic  things,  or  at  least  treat  them  with  personal  disregard  as 
belonging  exclusively  to  the  wealthy.  To  them,  they  are  a  luxury.  They  asso- 
ciate art  only  with  palaces  ;  and  in  popular  upheavals,  the  populace  destroys  its 
examples  as  symbols  of  an  inimical  aristocracy.  Such  was  not  the  case  in 
the  Aliddle  Ages.  Art,  then,  was  not  relegated  to  the  Academies.  It  lived  in 
the  city,  moved  among  the  workshops  of  the  guilds,  belonged  to  all,  gave  all 
elevating  enjoyment. 

The  Cathedrals  and  their  equipment  were  an  art  page  for  the  multitude  to 
read  and  in  them  all  the  arts  were  glorified.  During  this  period  the  material 
used  was  of  small  consecjuence ;  it  was  the  workmanship  that  counted.  All 
might  not  possess  gold  and  silver  plate  or  gems;  but  all  could  enjoy  a  graceful 
form  and  fine  workmanship,  whether  the  dish  be  wrought  in  gold  or  in  brass 
or  even  in  the  baser  substances — tin,  lead  or  pewter.  To-day  a  "'philistine"  will 
exclaim  with  ignorant  joy  his  admiration  of  some  rock  crystal,  gold-mounted 
clumsy  piece  of  work,  and  pass  by,  unnoticed,  some  Athenian  Doris-painted 
vase,  unless  it  is  known  to  have  cost  a  large  sum  of  money.  Not  so  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  Then,  a  jeweler  would  take  as  much  pains 
to  work  a  brass  dish  or  ewer  as  he  would  one  of  silver  or  of  gold,  and  while 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  according  to  "Lc  Trcsor  Artistiqiic  dc  France^  much 
value  was  put  upon  the  minor  arts  which  could  be  easily  carried  or  concealed,*'^ 
and  the  wealthy  would  invest  much  of  their  substance  in  precious  metal  vessels 
that  in  those  precarious  times,  when  banks  were  few  and  safe  deposits  did  not 
exist,  might  at  short  notice  be  readily  packed  and  carried  off  or  buried  and  put 
out  of  harm's  way,  the  more  moderate  house-owners,  particularlv  in  Western 
and  Northern  Europe  where  gold  Avas  not  plenty,  would  crowd  their  sideboard 
and  dressers  with  brass  dishes  and  platters,  and  poorer  churches  also  would 
use  fine  ewers  and  l)asons  of  cheaper  metal.  Indeed,  in  early  times  the  word 
"goldsmithery"  or  "orfczTeric'''''^\  included  all  artistic  metal  work.  The  artis- 
tic value  was  considered  beyond  the  venal  worth  of  the  substance  used.  While 
gold  and  silver  were  more  or  less  exclusivel\'  employed  by  the  artists  of  the 
Mediterranean,  in  the  West  of  Europe  bronze  was  the  material  most  used  by 
the  goldsmith  when  the  Romans  entered  Gaul.  Soon,  however,  goldsmiths 
entered  into  competitive  rivalr}'.  Then  came  the  great  artists  like  St.  Eloi,  the 
pupil  of  Albon,  a  goldsmith  of  Limoges.  And  in  the  tenth  century,  gold- 
smithery had  reached  its  artistic  height.  According  to  the  "Reglements 
d'Etienne  Boileau,"  in  Paris  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  goldsmiths  worked 
gold  under  the  title  of  "cstcliiis."  As  to  brass,  lead  and  tin,  they  could  be 
worked  by  any  of  the  crafts  which  approached  goldsmithery  in  character,  such 
as  box  makers,  makers  of  shields,  cutters  or  other  metal  workers. 

At  the  time  of  the  Renaissance,  a  new  luster  was  acc|uired  by  jewelry, 
although  the  great  goldsmithery  lost  some  of  the  style  and  decorative  aspect 
displayed  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  The  objects  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  of  gold,  silver,  or  brass  repousse  often  are  of  great  value  as 
works  of  art,  and  French  artisans  at  this  time  ecjualled  the  Italians,  but  they 
often  abandoned  the  high  tradition  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  treated  metals 

*~)  See  in  "Le  Musee  National  du  Louvre"  an  article  by  George  Lafenestre,  p.  4. 
(S)  See  "La  Grande  Encyclopedie,  Art.  Orfevrerie." 
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especially  with  designs  suggested  by  the  nature  of  the  material,  instead  of 
adapting  any  design  to  the  "dinanderie"  purpose. 

The  Guild  of  the  Community  of  Paris  was  governed  by  four  jurymen,  two 
of  whom  served  for  two  years  in  rotation.  Masters  could  have  two  appren- 
tices, wdio  remained  for  six  years.  In  order  to  become  a  master,  one  must  pro- 
duce a  masterpiece.  Beside  electing  the  jurymen,  the  masters  elected  two  addi- 
tional jurymen  who  looked  after  the  town  and  suburbs,  and  notified  the  Com- 
munity of  the  arrival  of  traveling  or  ambulatory  "diiiandicrs  a  sifflct!'  or 
"c/iaii'ldroiiicrs  a  sifHct."  so  called  from  the  whistle  call  that  heralded  their 
approach. 

From  the  above  it  will  appear  that  the  Bloomfield  Aloore  series  of  "dinan- 
derie" is  decidedly  instructive  in  the  illustration  which  it  furnishes  of  one  of 
the  most  important  of  the  ancient  minor  arts.  S.  Y.  S. 

THE  LUSTERED  TILES  OF  PERSIA 

Pottery  and  tiles,  of  an  entirely  difirerent  character  from  the  usual  varie- 
ties of  Persian  wares  with  which  we  are  familiar,  have  been  found  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  Persia,  in  the  ruins  of  some  of  the  older  towns.  We 
refer  to  the  stellate  and  cruciform  tiles  and  more  or  less  complete  pieces  of 
pottery,  with  luster  ornamentation,  which  reveal  to  a  marked  extent  extraneous 
influences.  These  objects  come  to  us  with  somewhat  uncertain  pedigree.  Their 
exact  provenance  is  more  or  less  problematical.  Some  believe  that  they  have 
all  been  taken  from  the  ruins  of  a  single  mosque,  while  there  are  others  who  go 
so  far  as  to  advance  the  theory  that  they  were  made  elsewhere  and  brought 
into  Persia  for  the  embellishment  of  structures  at  difirerent  points.  The  first 
peculiarity  of  these  fabrics  which  attracts  our  attention  is  the  prevalence  of 
human  forms  and  figures  of  animals  in  the  decoration,  which  are  of  other  than 
Persian  character.  The  features  of  the  personages  represented  are  frequently 
of  Mongolian  cast,  wdiile  the  inscriptions  which  usually  accompany  them  are 
either  Koranic  or  poetical.  The  second  characteristic  which  is  noticeable  is 
that  these  objects  are  coated  with  a  stanniferous  enamel,  instead  of  being 
glazed  with  a  silico-alkaline  glass,  in  the  Persian  manner.  Those  of  a  century 
or  so  later,  with  golden  luster  and  blue  designs,  have  more  or  less  glass  in  the 
enamel,  showing  a  gradual  return  to  the  Persian  methods. 

In  the  South  Kensington  Museum  may  be  seen  a  collection  of  fragments 
of  bowls  and  tiles  from  ancient  ruins  in  Persia.  Those  with  metallic  lusters 
are  attributed  to  Rhages,  and  belong  to  an  early  period,  probably  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries  of  our  era.  Many  of  them  show  iNIongolian  influence 
in  the  heads  and  costumes,  while  others  are  purely  Saracenic  in  spirit  and  treat- 
ment. One  of  them  is  a  star-shaped  tile  with  Saracenic  style  of  ornament 
and  mock  Arabic  inscription  in  golden  luster  on  a  blue  border.  The  glaze  of 
all  of  these  fragments  contains  more  or  less  tin. 

Some  writers  contend  that  when  the  nomadic  hordes  swept  through  Egypt. 
Syria,  Persia  and  Asia  JMinor,  and  penetrated  into  Southern  Europe,  they 
absorbed  the  arts  of  the  countries  which  they  conquered.  Dr.  William  C. 
Prime  asserts  that  "When  the  Arabs  invaded  Persia  in  the  seventh  centurv. 
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PERSIAN    GLASS-GLAZED    TILES 

From  Ardabil  and  Tabriz 

Fifteenth  Century 


PERSIAN    GLASS-GLAZED    POTTERY,    RUBY    LUSTER 
Sixteenth    Century 
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they  adopted  Persian  Arts,"  but  he  also  adds  that  "The  large  quantities  of  frag- 
ments of  pottery,  decorated  in  gold  luster,  with  ivy  leaves  and  other  patterns, 
which  we  have  found  at  great  depth  in  the  mounds  around  Cairo,  lead  to  the 
belief  that  these  wares  were  made  also  in  Egypt.  It  is  possible  that  they  were 
made  in  various  other  localities,  as  well  as  in  Spain."  Admitting  the  truth  of 
this  latter  statement,  the  inference  is  unavoidable  that  the  discovery  in  widely 
separated  localities,  of  similar  potterv,  which  possesses  well-marked  character- 


SARACENIC    TIN-ENAMELED    AND    LUSTERED   TILE 

Thirteenth    Century 

Fronn    Northwestern    Persia 

istics  of  its  own,  but  of  an  entirely  different  nature  from  the  native  products  of 
those  sections,  is  almost  conclusive  evidence  that  its  manufacture  was  intro- 
duced, or  that  it  was  brought,  by  the  invaders  into  the  various  countries  which 
they  overran. 

The  potters  of  the  East,  with  the  exception  of  the  Arabs,  do  not  at  any 
period  appear  to  have  employed  tin  to  glaze  their  wares.  Examples  of  native 
pottery  with  stanniferous  enamel  from  Egypt,  Babylonia  and  Assyria  are 
apparently  unknown,  notwithstanding  the  statements  of  certain  writers  to  the 
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contrary,  and  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  Saracens  were  the  first 
potters  to  employ  tin  in  the  glazing  of  pottery.  It  is  not  necessary  to  concern 
ourselves  here  with  the  consideration  of  the  cpestion  as  to  whether  the  tin  was 
obtained  from  Khorasan,  or  was  brought  from  the  mountains  of  Central  Eu- 
rope, or  elsewhere. 

The  star-shaped  tiles  with  lustered  designs  have,  so  far  as  we  know,  been 
found  in  Persia  only  in  the  northwest  part,  by  some  attributed  to  Rhages,  to 
Sultanabad,  a  short  distance  to  the  westward,  and  to  Veramin,  some  twenty 
miles  distant,  which  latter  town  was  built  after  Rhages  was  destroyed  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  similar  tiles  and  pottery  con- 
tinued to  be  made  at  Veramin  at  a  somewhat  later  period.  A'arious  dates  have 
been  mentioned  for  the  destruction  of  Rhages  and  Sultanabad,  ranging  from 
1 22 1  to  1259.  Since  some  of  the  lustered  pieces  bear  later  dates,  it  is  evident 
that  they  could  not  have  been  made  there,  but  were  probably  found  at  Veramin. 
Those  of  earlier  dates  are  glazed  with  glass.  Bagdad,  the  Saracenic  capital. 
fell  under  Hulagu  Khan  in  1258.  Just  what  connection  this  event  had  with 
the  manufacture  of  the  lustered  tiles  which  we  find  in  Persia  has  not  yet  been 
determined.  Bagdad  was  only  some  four  hundred  miles  from  Rhages,  and 
potters,  at  the  sacking  of  the  former  city,  could  readily  have  escaped  to  North- 
western Persia  and  established  their  art  for  a  time  there. 

Sir  John  Malcolm,  in  his  "History  of  Persia"  (Vol.  I,  p.  422),  states  that 
about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  a  hundred  families  of  Chinese  arti- 
sans and  engineers  came  to  Persia  with  Hulaku  Khan,  and  among  these  may 
have  been  potters  or  ceramic  painters.  Some  of  them,  doubtless,  drifted  to 
Xorthern  Persia  and  impressed  their  mark  upon  the  arts  which  had  been  intro- 
duced there  by  the  Arab  potters.  In  no  other  manner  can  we  satisfactorily 
account  for  the  existence  of  an  exotic  art  which  flourished  for  a  comparatively 
short  time  in  one  part  of  Persia,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  an  indigenous  art 
of  an  entirely  distinct  nature. 

At  a  later  period  the  Chinese  influence  in  Persian  art  became  most  pro- 
nounced. In  the  reign  of  Shah  Abbas  (1586-1628)  Chinese  potters  were 
brought  into  Persia,  and  the  tiles  and  vases  of  that  period  are  distinguished  by 
a  marked  Mongol-Persian  style,  which  is  readily  recognized.  During  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  much  of  the  Persian  blue  and  white  pot- 
tery continued  to  reveal  the  Chinese  influence  in  form  and  decoration,  and  many 
pieces  were  marked  with  simulated  Chinese  characters.  The  lustered  wares 
continued  to  be  produced  to  a  limited  extent,  but  they  had  lost  much  of  the 
Saracenic  delicacy  of  technicjue,  although  in  the  beauty  and  variety  of  iridescent 
coloring  they  were  fully  ecjual  to  the  older  wares,  but  tin  no  longer  entered 
into  the  composition  of  the  glaze   (  see  illustration  ) . 

While  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  lustered  pottery  and  tiles  which 
we  are  considering  have  been  found  in  Persia,  all  evidences  point  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  of  Persian  conception.  Our  belief  that  tin  was  never  em- 
ployed as  a  glaze  bv  the  native  Persian  potters  is  rather  strengthened  than 
weakened  by  the  presence  of  stanniferous  wares  which  reveal  in  so  unmis- 
takable a  manner  outside  influences,  along  with  the  glass-glazed  products  of 
very  decided   Persian   character.     Among  the  star-shaped   examples   we   find 
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representations  of  antelopes,  horses,  panthers,  hares  and  other  animals,  also 
paintings  of  plant  forms  and  arabesque  traceries,  all  showing  a  strong  Saracenic 
influence.  The  technique  of  some  of  these  lustered  designs  bears  a  striking 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  Hispano-Moresco  vases  and  plaques  of  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries,  and  to  the  lustered  pottery  found  in  the  rubbish 
mounds  of  Fostat  near  Old  Cairo,  Egypt,  some  of  which  is  believed  to  date 
back  to  the  eleventh  century.  Mr.  Dikran  Khan  Kelekian,  in  his  monograph 
on  "The  Potteries  of  Persia,"  recently  published,  states  that  "As  far  as  we 
have  any  records,  the  Fostat  potteries  antedate  the  Persian.  They  were  made 
for  the  most  part,  it  appears,  by  Arabian  and  Syrian  workers,  who  had  either 
emigrated  there  or  been  taken  prisoners  and  kept  because  of  their  skill  to  assist 
the  native  artists." 

The  reflet  iiietalliqiie  and  stanniferous  enamel  reached  Europe  from  the 
East  through  the  Saracens,  who  spread  westward  along  the  northern  coast  of 
Africa  into  Morocco.  Records  are  not  lacking  to  prove  that  metallic-lustered 
pottery  was  being  made  in  Spain  under  Moorish  influence  as  early  as  the 
twelfth  century. 

The  Moorish  potters  in  Spain  developed  a  new  style  of  ornamentation,  in 
conformity  with  the  rec[uirements  of  their  new  environments,  resulting  in  the 
adoption  of  the  name  Hispano-Moresco.  While  the  Arabic  traditions  were 
still  followed  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  continued  use  of  arabesque  traceries, 
stanniferous  enamel  and  metallic  lusters,  Spanish  devices  were  gradually  intro- 
duced, such  as  Christian  elements  in  the  decoration,  and  coats  of  arms  of  promi- 
nent families,  often  accompanied  by  mock  Arabic  inscriptions.  In  the  famous 
vase  of  the  Alhambra,  made  in  the  fourteenth  century,  we  find  the  pure  Sara- 
cenic technique.  In  the  large  plaques  of  a  century  or  so  later  we  recognize  the 
combined  Moorish  and  Spanish  styles  of  treatment.  The  star-shaped  and 
cruciform  tiles  were  used  in  Spain  and  continued  to  be  made  there  until  recent 
years.  These  forms  are  of  Saracenic  origin,  and  are  found  engraved  in  the 
ornamentation  of  the  hilt  and  scabbard  of  the  fifteenth  century  sword  owned 
by  Boabdil,  the  last  of  the  Moorish  kings  of  Granada.  This  interesting  relic, 
which  is  in  the  Villaseca  collection  in  Madrid,  is  figured  in  the  South  Kensing- 
ton Handbook  on  "The  Industrial  Arts  of  Spain,  by  Juan  F.  Riafio:'  The 
same  eight-pointed  star  design,  with  carved  arabesc[ues  in  relief,  is  found  on 
the  sides  of  the  wooden  pulpit  erected  in  the  year  1296  in  the  mosque  of  Ibn- 
Tulun,  for  the  Alameluke  Sultan  Lagin.  Some  of  these  carved  panels  are  in 
the  South  Kensington  Museum.  They  are  good  examples  of  Saracenic  art 
of  the  thirteenth  century  in  Egypt.  Lustered  tiles  of  the  same  form,  from  Val- 
encia, showing  Arab  influence,  were  used  in  the  cupola  of  the  Convent  of  the 
Conception,  at  Toledo,  Spain,  which  was  built  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Some 
of  these  bear  the  letters  I.  H.  S.  in  luster. 

The  Pennsylvania  Museum  has  recently  come  into  possession  of  a  rare 
example  of  these  lustered  tiles.  It  is  in  the  form  of  an  eight-pointed  star  and 
measures  twelve  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter.  The  design,  painted  in  brown- 
ish-golden luster,  consists  of  two  human  figures,  of  the  broad  Mongolian  face 
type.  The  tiara  (sorgoudg)  or  insignia  of  sovereignty,  on  the  head  of  the 
one  to  the  right,  would  seem  to  indicate  a  royal  personage.     The  inscription. 
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ill  Persian,  which  extends  entirely  around  the  pointed  margin,  is  probal)ly  part 
of  a  love  poem,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  translated.  When  we  compare  this 
example  with  the  early  glass-glazed  tiles  found  at  Ardabil,  Tabriz  and  on  other 
Persian  sites  (see  illustration),  we  are  unable  to  discover  any  single  point  of 
resemblance,  either  in  composition  or  technique. 

This  tile  (which  is  shown  in  the  third  illustration),  is  a  representative  exam- 
ple of  the  Arab-Mongolian  type.  It  is  Perso-Islamic  rather  than  pure  Iranian. 
The  white  stanniferous  enamel  is  thick  and  heavy.  The  superimposed  luster  is 
identical  with  that  which  is  found  on  some  of  the  large  Hispano-Moresco 
plaques.  It  is  of  brownish  yellow  tone,  but  when  viewed  at  an  angle  it  changes 
to  a  bluish  violet,  of  the  same  quality  as  that  of  the  madreperla  lusters  of 
A'alencia,  which  were  introduced  later  into  Italy  by  the  J\Ioors.  We  are  there- 
fore forced  to  the  conclusion  that  these  star-shaped  tiles  were  made  under  Sara- 
cenic influence,  modified  to  some  extent  bv  the  introduction  of  Mongolian  tech- 
nicjue,  as  exhibited  in  the  paintings.  The  glaze  and  luster  were  purely  Sara- 
cenic, since  neither  tin  enamel  nor  luster  produced  from  silver  and  copper  was 
used  in  China.  Moreover,  we  do  not  find  in  the  potteries  of  Rakka  (Syria), 
Rhodes,  Anatolia,  Damascus  or  Turkey,  all  of  which  reveal  a  strong  Persian 
character,  any  indications  of  the  use  of  tin  glaze  or  metallic  lusters.  This 
negative  evidence  goes  far  to  prove  that  stanniferous  enamel  and  iridescent 
decorations  did  not  originate  with  the  Persian  potters.  Had  they  been  em- 
ployed generally  in  Persia  they  would  undoubtedly  have  reappeared  in  the 
imitative  potterv  of  these  more  recent  centres. 

In  view  of  these  facts  we  are  forced  to  class  these  early  lustered  wares  as 
Saracenic,  and,  although  they  come  from  Persia,  we  are  strongly  inclined  to 
group  them  with  the  Hispano-Moresco  pottery,  to  which  they  bear  a  stronger 
resemblance  than  they  do  to  any  of  the  recognized  wares  of  purely  Persian 
origin. 

There  is  in  the  Boston  ]\Iuseum  of  Fine  Arts  a  representative  collection  of 
tiles  and  pottery  of  this  character,  one  of  which  bears  the  date  657  of  the 
Hegira,  which  corresponds  with  the  year  1259  A.  D.  The  painting  of  the  two 
figures  in  this  example  shows  many  points  of  similarity  with  that  of  the  tile  in 
this  Museum. 

A  small  lustered  dish  in  the  Boston  Museum  shows  grotesque  animals 
painted  in  the  broad  border,  and  a  cranelike  bird  in  the  centre.  Dr.  F.  R. 
Alartin  gives  an  illustration  of  this  piece  in  his  great  work  on  Oriental  Carpets, 
and  states  that  it  came  from  Sultanieh.  He  dates  it  at  about  1300  A.  D. 
But  the  finest  example  of  this  class  which  has  yet  come  to  light  is  a  superb 
dish,  measuring  nineteen  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  which  has  recently 
been  acquired  by  the  Boston  Museum.  This  bowl  is  decorated  Avith  a 
central  medallion  encircled  by  six  smaller  ones,  each  containing  a  seated 
figure.  An  outer  circle  of  medallions  contains  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  while 
the  border  is  composed  of  a  procession  of  figures  seated  on  tigers  and  leopards. 
The  decoration  is  entirely  in  pale  golden  luster.  This  piece  is  attributed  to 
Sultanabad  and  to  the  thirteenth  century.  It  is  glazed  with  tin  and  belongs  to 
the  same  class  as  the  eight-pointed  and  cruciform  lustered  tiles.         E.  A.  B. 
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A    JAPANESE    PALANQUIN 


A  fine  Japanese  palanquin  has  recently  been  presented  to  the  Museum  by 
Mr.  T.  Broom  Belfield.  It  is  of  black  and  gold  lacquer  of  the  variety  known 
as  takmnakic,  with  raised  gold  chrysanthemum  flowers  and  foliage  and  gold 
vines,  entwined  as  a  flowery  background  for  large  gold  crests  of  the  Shogun 
family  of  Tokugawa,  of  which  there  are  as  many  as  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  on  the  body  and  pole.  It  is  also  adorned  with  brass  mountings,  likewise 
worked  out  with  the  same  crest  repeated  eighteen  times,  and  chrysanthemum 


JAPANESE    PALANQUIN 
Nineteenth    Century 

flower  design.  The  interior  of  the  carriage  is  decorated  with  scenes — children 
at  play  during  the  four  seasons  of  the  year — painted  by  Kanoechoob.  The 
ceiling  represents  treasures  depicted  on  dotted  gold  (nashiji)  lacquer.  A  red 
silk  and  brocade  mat  with  dark  blue  embroidered  border,  screens,  and  two 
luncheon  boxes  of  black  and  gold  lacquer,  with  their  carrying  pole,  decorated 
to  match,  complete  the  outfit. 

The  history  of  this  handsome  piece,  as  given  to  its  purchaser  in  Japan, 
is  that  it  was  made  for  the  Prince  of  Hizen,  the  Daimyo  Nabeshima,  whose 
descendant  is  Count  Nabeshima.  His  daughter  a  hundred  years  ago  married 
the  Prince  of  Unshu  Matsudaira  Dewano  Kami  Naritaka,  the  Daimyo 
Matsudaira,  a  branch  of  the  family  of  Tokugawa  Shogun,  and  was  carried  in 
this  palanquin  to  her  husband's  house  on  her  wedding  day.  The  former  crest 
of  Nabeshima  was  replaced  by  her  husband's  crest,  that  is,  that  of  the  Shogun 
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Tokugawa.  Air.  Belfield  purchased  the  palanquin  on  July  8,  1909,  from  Nakada 
Brothers,  of  Miyanoshita,  Japan,  who  had  obtained  it  from  Viscount  Matsudira 
Naosuke,  the  grandson  of  Prince  Unshu  Matsudaira  Dewano  Kami  Naritaka, 
and  has  generously  presented  it  to  the  Pennsylvania  Museum.  S.  Y.  S. 

NOTES 

New  Cases — Two  new  floor  cases  have  been  placed  in  the  East  Gallery, 
since  the  appearance  of  the  January  issue  of  the  Bulletin.  To  these  have 
been  transferred  a  part  of  the  collection  of  English  soft-paste  porcelains,  and 
some  of  the  Oriental  enamels. 

Clocks — The  Museum  collection  of  anticjue  clocks,  reinforced  by  several 
examples  lent  by  Mr.  Cornelius  Stevenson,  has  been  installed  in  one  of  the 
wall  cases  at  the  east  end  of  the  Xorth  Corridor. 


Paper  Money — The  large  and  valuable  collection  of  Colonial  and  Con- 
tinental notes,  presented  by  Mr.  John  Story  Jenks,  has  been  mounted  in  frames 
and  huno-  on  the  wall  at  the  west  end  of  the  North  Corridor. 


Coins — The  collection  of  coins  have  been  removed  from  the  room  on  the 
north  side  of  the  building  and  reinstalled  at  the  west  end  of  the  North  Corridor, 
where  there  is  better  light  and  more  room  to  display  them. 

Furniture — A  collection  of  old  English  furniture,  recently  lent  by  Mr. 
Cornelius  Stevenson,  has  been  placed  in  the  East  Arcade.  It  includes  Chip- 
pendale chairs,  tables,  and  book  case. 

Po:mpeian  Views — The  installation  of  the  Pompeian  views  has  been  com- 
pleted in  the  new  basement  apartment  beneath  the  South  Vestibule,  which  will 
be  soon  opened  to  the  public. 

Guide  Book — A  revised  edition  of  the  Guide  to  the  Museum  has  just  been 
issued  and  is  now  on  sale  at  the  South  Entrance.  Copies  may  be  obtained  by 
members  of  the  Corporation,  on  application,  free  of  charge.  The  price  to  others 
is  twenty-five  cents. 

Books  and  Prints — In  the  room  on  the  north  side  of  the  building,  recently 
occupied  by  the  coins,  the  collections  of  books,  Arundel  prints,  playing  cards 
and  fictile  ivories  will  soon  be  arrano-ed. 
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New  ^I EMBERS — Since  the  appearance  of  the  January  numher  of  the  Bul- 
letin, new  members  have  Ijeen  elected,  as  follows : 

Life   Members 

Andrew  Alexander  Blair  George  W.  Elkins 

Henry  G.  Bryant  Effingham  B.  Morris 

George  Burnham,  Jr.  William  C.  Sproul 

ED^^'ARD  Walter  Clark,  Jr.  David  E.  Williams 

Annual  Members 

Charles  D.  Barney  J.  Franklin  McFadden 

Percy  H.  Clark  F.  Corlies  Morgan 

J.  Roberts  Foulke  Elliston  P.  Morris 

George  Harrison  Frazier  William  Henry  Newbold 

William  P.  Gest  'Mrs.  John  Williams  Patten 

C.  A.  Griscom  Patterson  &  White  Company 

William  H.  Hollar  Walter  Peirson 

Alba  B.  Johnson  Meyer  Schamberg 

Mrs.  Roberts  Le  Boutillier  Charles  S.  Whelen 

On  the  afternoon  of  March  21st,  Mrs.  J.  Edwards  Woodbridge,  Chairman 
of  "Afternoons  Avith  Science,"  brought  her  class  from  Chester,  by  special 
appointment,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  some  of  the  art  collections  in  Memorial 
Hall.  The  Director  of  the  Museum  conducted  the  class  through  the  ceramic 
department  and  explained  certain  newly-discovered  phases  of  the  art.  Miss 
Archambault  gave  a  half  hour's  talk  on  the  paintings  in  the  Wilstach  Gallery, 
and  Prof.  Charles  E.  Dana  gave  an  interesting  discourse  on  the  Bayeux  tapestry, 
illustrating  his  remarks  by  means  of  the  full-sized  copy  owned  by  the  Aluseum. 
About  sixty  members  were  present. 

School  News — Since  the  first  of  the  }-ear,  two  additional  scholarships 
have  been  added  to  the  two  already  in  the  gift  of  the  Alumni  Association.  Mr. 
William  Keehmle  Ramborger  has  established  one  in  memory  of  his  sister, 
Aspasia  Eckert  Ramborger ;  and  Miss  ]\Iary  H.  Dobbins  has  given  one  in 
memory  of  her  brother,  Edwin  Tonkin  Dobbins.  These  are  to  be  annually 
awarded  by  the  Board  of  Control  of  the  Alumni  Association,  to  Associate 
Members  in  the  Art  Department  wdio  desire  to  return  to  the  School  for  advanced 
study.  All  four  scholarships  now  available  afford  the  means  of  completing 
unfinished  courses  leading  to  graduation.  As  one  of  the  chief  offices  of  the 
Alumni  Association  is  that  of  encouraging  students  who  begin  the  work  of  the 
School  to  persist  in  doing  it  long  enough  to  reach  the  professional  stage  neces- 
sary for  any  real  recognition  as  artist  artizans,  it  is  particularly  gratifying  to 
have  its  powers  for  furthering  this  end  so  greatly  increased. 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Ketterlinus,  of  the  Associate  Committee  of  Women,  has  off'ered 
a  prize  of  fifteen  dollars  for  the  best  original  design  made  before  June  ist,  for 
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the  Alusenni  Bulletin  cover,  l)y  a  pupil  in  the  Ilhistration  Course;  and  one 
of  ten  dollars  for  work  in  wrought  iron  made  by  a  pupil  of  the  Evening  Class. 

Quite  an  additional  list  of  prizes  is  made  up  of  several  offered  for  artistic 
post  cards,  and  for  book  covers. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Alunmi  Association  an  exhibition  of  the  photo- 
graphic portraits  and  portrait  studies  l^y  Mr.  E.  Goldensky  and  JMr.  R.  T. 
Dooner  was  held  for  two  weeks  in  the  Auditorium  of  the  School,  and  attracted 
many  visitors. 

A  large  exhibit  of  drawings,  designs,  water-colors  and  modeling  illustrating 
the  methods  of  instructon  here,  was  sent  to  the  Swain  School  of  Art,  New 
Bedford,  Mass.,  upon  request  of  the  Director,  Mr.  Flagg.  Pottery,  furniture, 
metal  work,  cement,  bookbinding,  tooled  leather,  stencils,  etc.,  and  many  photo- 
graphs showed  the  practical  use  of  the  training  to  the  student. 

On  the  afternoon  of  March  ist.  Miss  Elorence  A.  Stone,  of  the  American 
School  of  Classical  Archaeology  at  Athens,  delivered  a  lecture  in  the  Audi- 
torium of  the  School  on  "The  Wonderful  Discoveries  in  Crete,"  giving  a  re- 
sume of  the  recent  excavations  in  this  most  interesting  and  fruitful  field.  The 
lecture  was  fully  illustrated  with  views,  many  of  them  original,  of  sites,  excava- 
tions and  objects.  The  ladies  of  the  Associate  Committee  tendered  Miss  Stone 
an  informal  reception  after  the  lecture,  IMrs.  Cornelius  Stevenson  acting  as 
Chairman  of  the  Reception  Committee. 

\'erv  encouraging  and  gratifying  progress  having  been  made  bv  the  class 
in  wrought  iron,  which  has  been  working  under  very  unfavorable  conditions 
with  the  one  small  forge  in  the  repair  shop  attached  to  the  School's  engine-room, 
the  Executive  Committee  has  authorized  the  constructon  and  equipment  of  a 
shop  at  the  west  end  of  the  Central  Court,  which  is  now  being  erected  under 
the  supervision  of  Mrs.  John  Harrison,  Chairman  of  the  committee  having  the 
metal  work  in  charge. 


CLASS 

Antkiluties 


Arms  and 

AuMOR.  . 


Ceramics. 


' URNITUUE. 


MCTAI. 

Work. 


Musical  In- 
struments 


ACCESSIONS 

January — March,   1910 


HOW    ACQUIRED 

Given    by    Mrs.    John    Williams    Patten. 


OBJECT 

I'^ragmcnt    of    I'laster    from    Fresco    of    Ivoman 

Forum     

2    i'anels   of   Wall    Paper,    Border,    and    Frieze, 

Illustrating    Victor    Hugo's    "Notre    Uame," 

Irance,     c.     [S50 Given    by    Mrs.    John    Williams     Patten. 

.Sword,  Steel  with     Raw    Hide    .Scabbard,  Africa, 
Modern     

Dagger,  Steel    with    Kawllide   Scabbard,  .\frica, 
iVl  odern      


Lent  by  the  Numismatic  and  Antiqua- 
rian   Society. 

Lent  by  the  Numismatic  anrl  Antiqua- 
rian   Society. 


Tile,  Pottery,  (ireen  and  N'ellow,  from  Duni': 
of  Temple  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  los  Reme- 
dies,   Cholula,    Mexico,    c.    i8(j(j 

Collection  of  17  Pieces  of  Red  and  Black  Pot- 
tery,    J^eru,     Ancient 

Tile,  Pottery,  Star-shaped,  Luster  Figure 
Decoration,    Veramin,    Persia,    13th    Century 

Bureau,    Mahogany,    Flarly    igth    Century 

Side    Table,    Mahogany,    Empire    Style,     Early 

19th    Century    

4    Chairs,    Mahogany,    Chippendale    Style,    Late 

i8th    Century    '    f.ent    by    Mr.    Cornelius    Stevenson. 

Candle  Stand,   Mahogany,   Late   1 8th   Century.,    j    Lent    by    Mr.    Cornelius    Stevenson. 
Low    Boy,   Mahogany.,    Chipiiendale   Style,    18th 

Century    

Corner  Wash   Stand,   Mahogany 

2   Tables,    Mahogany,    Chippendale    Style,    Late 

1 8th    Century    

Mirror,  Gilt  F"rame  with  Black  Panel  Enclos- 
ing  Printed   Portrait  of  Washington,    liagles 

Flags,   etc.,   U.    S.,   c.    1800 

Shaving   GlasS,   Mahogany,    LI.    S.,    c.    1800.... 
Clock,    Black   Marble,    Empire   Style,    Made   by   1 

A.    Baudry,    c.    1800 I    Lent    by   Mr.    Cornelius    Stevenson 

Clock,    Lyre    Shape,    Made    by    Gabriel     llitzel-   j 

berger,    Vienna,    c.    1800 Lent    by    Mr.    Cornelius    Stevenson 

Clock,    Banjo    Shape,    U.    S.,    i8th    Century.... 
Bracket    Clock,    Knobs    and    Handle    of    Brass 

Made   by   Chs.   Cabrier,    London 

Wall     Clock,    Mahogany,    Made    by    Jno.    Ger 

rard,    London    

Andirons,     Fire-Tongs    and    Shovel,     Iron,    with   j 


Given    by    Mr.    Herbert   Jaqucs. 

Lent  by  the  Numismatic  and  Antiqua- 
rian   Society. 

Bought — Annual  Membership  and  Spe- 
cial  Museum    Funds. 

Lent   by   Mr.    Cornelius    Stevenson. 

Lent   by   Mr.    Cornelius    Stevenson. 


Lent    by    Mr.    Cornelius    Stevenson. 
Lent    by    Mr.    Cornelius    Stevenson. 

Lent    by    Mr.    Cornelius    Stevenson. 


Lent    by   Mr.    Cornelius    Stevenson. 
Lent    by   Mr.    Cornelius    Stevenson. 


Lent  by  Mr.  Cornelius  Stevenson. 
Lent  by  Mr.  Cornelius  Stevenson. 
Lent    by    Mr.    Cornelius    Stevenson. 


Brass    Tops,     V.     S.,     c.    i8(io 
Andirons,      Iron,      Brass      Tojis 

Style    

4   Candelabra,    Brass,    L'.   S.,   c.    1825 


Chip|)endalc 


Vehicles. 


Sanga,    Wood,    Jiurnt    and    Incised    Decoration, 
Africa,    Modern 

Cariole,    Light   Wood,    Norway,    i\I odern 


Lent    by   Mr.    Cornelius    Stevenson. 

Lent    by    Mr.    Cornelius    Stevenson. 
Lent    by   Mr.    Cornelius    Stevenson. 

Bought — Annual    Membership    Fund. 
Given   by   Mrs.    John    Williams    Patten. 
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P  E  N  N  SY  LVA  N  I  A     M  U  S  E  U  M 

AND    SCHOOL  OF    INDUSTRIAL    ART 


MUSEUM     COMMITTEE 


John  Story  Jenks,  Chairman 

Dr.  Alfred  C.  Lambdin 

John  H.  McFadden 

John  T.  Morris 

John  W.  Pepper 

Edgar  V.  Seeler 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Carter 

Edwin -AtLzeBakbsr,  Director  of  the  Museum 

Mrs.  Corneuus  Stpicnson,  Assistant  Curator  and  Lecturer 


Mrs.Wm.  D.  FrishmuTh 

Thomas  Skelton  Harrison 
MisS^  Fannie:  S.  Magee 
Miss  Elizabeth  G  Roberts 
Mrs.  John  Harrison,  Ex  OMcio 
Miss  Anna  Blanch arb,  Honorary 


HONORARY      CURATORS 

Textiles,  Lace  and  Embroidery. ............ . . ..,,... . ., . . .  Mrs.  John  Harrison 

Oriental  Pottery  ! Mrs.  Jones  Wjster 

Oriental  Carpets Charles  F.  Williams 

European  Porcelain .  Rev.  Alfred  Duane  Pell 

Arms  and  Armor Cornelius  Stevenson 

Furniture  arid  Woodwork Gustav  Ketteeer 

Musical  Instruments  ....:,............ .Mrs.  W.  D:  Frishmtjth 

Prints,  Book  Plates  and  Historic  Seals  ... , ..Charles  E.  Dana 

Numismatics F.  D.  Langenheim. 

Sculpture,  Marbles  and  Casts  .... ...... Alexander  Stirling  Caldee 

INSTRUCTIOM     COMMITTEE 


Theodore  C.  Search,  Chairman 

Charles  BoiMD 

Isaac  H.  Clothier 

Charles  E.  Dana 

James  H.  Gay 

Thomas  Skelton  Harrison 

John  Story  Jenks 

Dr.  Alfred  C.  Lambdin 

Edgar  V.  Seeler 


Jones  Wistee 
William  Wood 
Mrs.  Rodman  B.  Ellison 
Mrs.  F.  K.  Hipple 
Mrs.  James  Mifflin 
Mrs.  Thomas  Roberts 
Mrs.  Joseph  F.  Sinnott 
Mrs.  John  WisTER 
Mrs.  Jonej  Wisteb 


Mrs.  John  Harrison,  Ex  Officio 


ASSOCIATE  COMMITTEE    OF    WOMEN    TO    THE     BOABO    OF    TRUSTEES 


„     PRCSIDCNT 

Mrs.  John  Harrison 

•CCRETARV 

Mrs.  David  E.  Dallam 


ViCt-PRCSiDtNT 

Mrs.  Edward  H.,Ogden 

TNCAaURCH 

Mrs.  Joseph  F.  Sinnott 


Mrs.  Edv/in  Swift  Balch 
Miss  Anna  Blanch ard 
Mrs.  Rudolph  BLANKENBtTHG 
Mrs,  John  H.  Brinton 
Mrs.  William  T.  Cartek 
Miss  Margaret  Clyde 
Miss  Margaret:  L.  Cdrlies 
Miss  Ada  M.  Crozer 
Mrs.  Rodman  B.  Ellison 


Countess  Santa  Eulalia  Miss 

Miss  Corneua  L.  Ewing  Mrs. 

Mrs.  Wm.  D.  Frishmuth  Mrs. 

Mrs.  W.  W.' GiBBS  '  Miss 

Mrs.  C.  Leland  Harrison  Mrs. 

Mrs.  F.K.  Hipple  Mrs; 

Mrs.  J.  L.  KETTiERLXNus  Mrs. 

Miss  Nina  Lea  Mrs. 

Mrs.  John  H.  McFadden  Mrs. 


Fannie  S.  Magee 
James  Miffun 
Francis  F.  Milne 
EuzABETH  C.  Roberts 
Thomas  Roberts 
C.  Shillard  Smith 
Cornelius  Stevenson 
John  Wister 
Jones  Wisteh 


HOnaRARV     MEMBERS 

Mrs   M.  Hampton  Todd  Miss   Hannah   A.   Zell 


Made  at  the  Sign  of  the  Ivy  Leaf  ia  Sairsom  Street  Philadelphia 


